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CONCERTS. 

■ ^VEHU'S MATINEE AT WALLACK'S THEATER. 

The announcement of the Farewell Mntinec of 
tlie popular and wonderful pianist, James M. 
Wehll, attracted a large and brilliant audience to 
Wallack's Tbeatcr, comprising the most promi- 
nent ladies of the fashionable world. Our elile 
of society have been so overtaxed with Matinees, 
Soirees, Openis, Concerts and reunions for the last 
Bi.\ weeks, that it needed some strong excitement, 
such as the reappearance of Wehli, to charm them 
from their retirement. 

Wehli was assisted by Mr. T?ichard Hoflman, 
Mrs. Marie Abbott, Mile, de Gebele, Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Castle. Of course, Mr. Wehli was the 
centre of attraction, and won on this occasion, as 
. on all others, the most enthusiastic admiration. 
All his pieces were encored, the ladies of the 
audience using their hands with a vehemence 
altogether unusual. We have so often spoken of 
the unrivaled brilliancy, the unerring accuracy, 
and tlio exquisite coloring of Mr. Wehll's playing, 
that nothing Is left for us to say, but that in all 
these points he was as great as ever, and that we 
listen to him always with Increased delight, and 
to his left hand solos with undiminished wonder. 
His new compositions, "I'he btreamlet" and 
"Heather-bells," are graceful, charming and ef- 
fective pieces, and under his exquisitely delicate 
' and sensitive touch, they are positively fascinat- 
ing. Wehll's playing is so consuunnate in its 
artistic finish, that it never tires the hearer, but 
begets a craving desire to hear more, which ac- 
counts for his extraordinary popularity wherever 
he has played, in public or private, throughout 
the country. 

Thalbcr^'s Norma Duet for two pianos, by 
Richard Uollman and Wehli, was as perfect an 
example of piano-forte playing as the world can 
offer at this day. Their lingers seemed guided by 
one mind; ill tone and expression, in delicacy; 
accuracy and brilliancy, and iu all the Une artistic 
shadings which give the crowning linish to a per- 
tormance, they left no perfection to be desired or 
imagined. • It is needless to say tliat the duet was 
repeated on demand by acclamation. 

We bid farewell to Mr. Wehli with much regret, 
for he has maintained among us so invariably the 
genuine bearing cf a true artist and gentleman. 
We are glad, however, to learn that he purposes 
to return in the Fall, bringing ^vith him, probably, 
some artists, in order to renew the successes 
which have attended his career in the United 
States. 

CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC. 

The sixth and last soiree of classical chamber 
music was giveU at DodwOrth's Hall on the 25th 
inst. The attendance was far from numerous, 
possibly for the reason that the sixth soiree fol- 
lovyod so immediately upon the fitth, thus inter- 
. tormg with previous engagements. That it should 
. be so is unfortunate, for the last soiree was one of 
the most delightful ot the series. The quartette 
by Schumann is one of his most effective works 
ftesh, melodious, and full of invention, with a 
fluency of miagination that keeps up the interest 
to the close. It was admirably played, the ar- 
tists being en rapport with each other in every 
particular. •" 

Schubert's Trio for piano, in B flat, is a lovely 
composition, broad and varied in sentiment, me- 
lodious and full of passion and expression. The 
artists played this with a loving spirit, bringing 
out all its beautiful points, with emphasis, teste 
and teeling. Mr. William Mason has rarely 
played better in public than on this occasion. 
Ave think the general eflect would have been bet- 
ter if the cover of the piano had been raised. 

The last selection was Beethoven's Quartette in 
B flat. Beethoven always receives fUU justice at 
the hands of the artists, Thomas, Mosenthal, 
Matzka and Bergner, and on this occasion their 
performance was unexceptionable. This pro- 
gramme had no weak or hm-d spot in it; on the 
contrary. It gave general satisfaction, for the 
music was such as all could feel and understand. 
We. trust that next season the subscription list 
•of these classical chamber soirees will bo trebled. 



If the selections were less recondite at times, if 
the lighter works of the classical writers were 
sometimes sandwiched between the graver com- 
positions, they would prove more generally 
attractive, and would surely bring in many who 
though lovers of the classical in art, are not deep- 
ly dyed in the wool of classical musical purism. 

THIRD ORGAN CONCERT AT IRVINO HALL. 

The third Organ Concert at Irving Hall attracted 
ah overflowing andience on Sunday evening last, 
and was in every way a great success. These 
concerts are gaining rupid'y in public estimation, 
and promise to become a regular and recognized 
institution. The performing artists were Mrs. 
Marie Abbott, Mr. W. Castle, Mr. S. C; Campbell, 
Mr. Jules Lumbard, and Mr. Geo. W. Morgan, 
with Mr. G. W. Colby as conductor. 

Mrs. Marie Abbott, generally a very reliable 
singer, was on this occasion out of voice, and was 
not, consequently, as successful as usual, although 
her good training enabled her to make her efforts 
acceptable, both in her solos and the concerted 
music. The same cause, probably the flckle, fltlul 
weather, rendered Mr. Castb's voice somewhat 
uncertain, but he rallied well and delivered the 
Cnjus Animum to the safistaction of all. 

Mr. Campbell was in flrst-rate voice — basses are 
tougher than tenors— and sung with gre.at spirit 
and most excellent taste. Mr. Campbell has pre- 
sented marked evidence of improvement in every 
respect during the past few months. Mr. Jules 
Lumbard's noble bass voice acknowledged, in 
some measure, the influence of the changeablencss 
of the weather— we retract what we said about 
the toughness of basses— to this degree, no more, 
that he was compelled to decline the heaity encore 
tendered to him tbr his singing ot the "Fall of 
Zion." In the trio from William Tell, his voice 
seemed to recover its full vigor, and rolled out so 
glorious a volume of tune that its praise was on 
eveiT one's tongue. It is lare that three such 
flue male singers are heard at one concert, and 
those who do not hear them lose a most enjoyable 
performances. 

Mr. George W. Morgan, not being suiiject to 
thermometncal influences, played splendidly. He 
treats the not very large organ with as much 
deference as though it were double the size, and 
makes it speak better things for itself than any 
other man in America can do. His selections 
were ine.xcellent taste, hitting that happy medium 
between the recondite and tlie familiar. Luckily 
for him, he is so pertfect a master that all his 
selections suit him, so that he is never heard to a 
disadvantage. He was, as usual, vehemently 
applauded and encored. The concert, altogether, 
was delightful. ; 

Next Sunday the fourth organ concert will be 
given at Irving Hall, with the same artists assist- 
ing. It will be the last appearance of Mr. Lum- 
bard, who is called South on imperative business. 

GRAND COIIPLIMEHTARY TESTIMONIAL CONCERT. 

A grand complimentary Testimonial Concert 
will be given this evening at Ii-ving Hall, to Miss 
Nettie Sterling, one of the most rising smirers of 
the day. Miss Sterling has appeared oiice or 
twice at semi-public concerts, and the sensation 
created by her magniflcent contralto voice and 
her artistic singing was great and general, and 
c'.eariy pointed out public life as her true vocation. 
A strong and very general interest is telt in the 
success of this concert, the result of which will be 
a crowded and brilliant audience. 

Miss Steriing will be assisted by Signer Mazzo- 
leni. Signer Centameri, Mr. Richard Hoffman, and 
Mr. G. W. Walter, organist. A most attractive 
list of names. 

CLOSE or THE GERMAN OPERA SEASON. 

Mr. Leonard Grover's opera season of two 
weeks closed with one act of Tannhauser and the 
Magic Flute on Friday night last. Sandwiched 
between the last nights ol Maretzek's and the first 
nights ofGrau's opera, the German company 
necessarily had many chances against, them. 
Their success was, consequentlj', oiily moderate, 
while their merits deserved a much more brilliant 



result. The company contains, many excellent, 
though notflrst-class singers, butallare musicians 
and earnest, pains-taking ai-tists. With less 
brilliance than the Italian artists, and voices infe- 
rior in quality, they sing and act with spirit and 
fidelity, presenting with the other departments, so 
excellent in every respect, an ensemble so satisty- 
in,:^, that we are content to put up with the want 
of high individual excellence. Mine. Johaimsen, 
Maie. Rotter, Ilableman, Himmer, and Hermans, 
are well educated and able artists, and their 
efforts during this short season have won and 
deserved a very cordial approbation; 

The choruses, aided by several German singing 
societies, were more competent and impressive 
than any we have heard upon the Academy stage. 
In William Tell, especially, their performance was 
wonderfully grand and effective. The orchestra, 
under the very able direction of Mr. Newndrof, 
was remarka'ily good. Great care was taken to 
achieve artistic coloring and broad eficcts, and 
the overtures were truly specialities, so spiritedly 
and brilliantly were they given. Though the 
public did not give that liberal support which the 
undertaking deserved, Mr. Grover may rest satis- 
fied that his exertions have been warmly appre- 
cia'ed by those who witnessed his performances, 
aijd we are confident that at a proper season ho 
can return and achieve a brilliant success, tor his 
spirit, under adverse circumstances, has won the 
confidence of the public. 
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THE BROTHERS POZNANSKI IN 
SOUTH. 

We have received papers from Charleston, 
Savannah, Augusta, Nashville, &c., containing 
critical notices of the concerts of the pianist and 
violinist, Joseph and Isaac Pozuanski. We are 
delighted to find that tliese earnest and excel- 
lent young artists, are everywhere meeting witli 
the most flattering success, Tlieir concerts liave 
been largely attended, and the journals are 
unanimous and warm in their encomiums of 
their performances. The criticisms which wo 
append are ratlier exaggerated in their expres- 
sions ; but they indicate the impression made by 
the artists on their audiences. The Augusta 
Constitution alist writes : 

"Joseph Poznanski, the pianist, lias a mascu- 
line, brilliant, passionate mastery of his instru- 
ment, and fairly wreaked his soul in the expres- 
sion of its melodious eloquence and pathos. 

" I. B. Poznanski, the violinist, is, if any tiling, 
more subdued than liis gifted brotlier,'but of 
equal excellence. Nothing can exce'ed the deli- 
cacy, the grace, the poetry of Ins playing. 
Anon tlie violin rang like a cymbal and again 
melted away into the liquid mellifluence of 
golden bells. 

" Madame Varian HoflFman sang divinely. 
Her voice is pure, full, and marvelously sweet. 
None of the opera prima donne recently with us 
could approach her either in magnificent personal 
beauty or wondrous wealth of song." 

The Augusta Daily Chronicle <& Sentinel 
writes: 

"Mr. Josevh Poznanski, the brilliant pianist, 
is possessed of artistic genius of the very liighest 
order ; his style closely resembles that of Tlial- 
berg, especially in tlie extreme delicacy of touch, 
particularly noticeable in tlie execution of the 
air in ' L'Elisere d'Ainore,' and in the masterly 
manner in which ho attacked and overcame the 
difficulties in the variations, tlie crowning tri- 
umi)h of which was the extraordinary rapid 
manipulation in the finale. In the execution of 
this and other selections from his repertoire, Mr. 
Poznanski proved that he well merits tlie bril- 
liant reputation he has acquired as one of the 
greatest pianists of the age. 

" Mr. 1. B, Poznanski is a worthy disciple of his 
distinguished muster, the world renov\ned Henry 
Viouxtiiiips, and we have no hcsitat.i(m in saying 
that with the exception of liis gruat tutor, Mr. 
Poznanski takes equal rank witli any violinist 
who has ever visited this country since Sivori 
delighted us with liis magic bow.. Mr. Poznan- 
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Bki's execution is chnracterized by that pure 
classic style J'orAvbich Viouxtemps is so lauious. 
In imitation of his great muster ho never resorts 
to clap trap, and liis interpretations are. ever 
orlistically. conscientious expressions of the spirit 
of t)ie composer. 

''' Before eiyoying tlie pUmsure of seeing or 
hearing Madame Varian Hofthian, we liad just 
cause tor being prepossessed in her faVor.for not 
only had she been heralded by her reputation as 
a cimtatrice of extraordinary ixjwers, but we had 
learned" that she was a lady of the highest 
respectability, who hud been most coplially 
received. at private soirees iu the lirst circles of 
society of Cliarleston. 

" Madame Iloftnian is exceedingly handsome, 
with a form: full, round nwA embonpoint,' &i\ ex- 
pressive countenance, and a most bewitchingly 
sweet smile. As a cantatrice, she has but few 
equals in this country. Her voice is powerful, 
clear and sweet, and her powera of vocalization 
are snch as mark hern prima donna ot the first 
abilities. ' Tlibu art so n(!ar and yet so far,' was 
n gem of a song interpreted by a gem of a song- 
stress, whilst ' II Bacio ' was received with the 
. taptiirous applause it merited. 

" The new scale Oliickering Grand Piano on 
wliich Mr. Poznanski performs is a magnificent 
instrument, and we wore lost in admiration of 
the beauty of its tone. We are aware that 
there is a great rivalry and a marked diflerence 
of opinion as to the relative merits of tire Chick- 
eriug Urands and the Steinway, and whilst we 
do not claim to possess any extraordinary degree 
of judgment in the matter, we cannot but admit 
that last night, as we sat eniaptured by the 
grand volume of sound issued from a Chickering 
like thunders of music produced by the electric 
touch of a master hand, we wore inclined to side 
with Thalberg, (iotschalk, Wohli and other 
masters, including Mr. Poznanski himself, who 
endorse its superiority. 

n * > < 

CATHEDilAiiS IN Kngi:>.\nd. — Dr. Henry 

Stephen Cutler will give a Descriptive Lecture 

«m the Cathedrals of Biigland, with full choral 

illustrations, sustained by one hundred voices, 

boys and men, at Irving Hall on the evenings of 

Tuesday and Thursday, May 15th and 17th. 

This will be an occasion of g;reat Interest, the 

full i)articulars of which we shall give in our 

next issue. 

M ♦ M ■ — 

PoRTiiAiTS OF Gen. Grant and Gen. Scott. 
— The faithful and beautiful portraits of the 
Lieutenant Generals Scott and Grant, by Con- 
stant Mayer, are still attracting crowds of 
admirers to Gurney's Photograph Gallery, where 
they are on free exhibition. Some people, endeav- 
oring to account for the perfection of tlie like- 
nesses, assert that they are colored photographs. 
This assertion is utterly fitlse. They are hand 
drawn portraits, and masterly iti their drawing, 
with which photography had nothing to do, 
further than to assist the artist iu the absence 
of the sitter. No photograph could give the 
character and expression which make Mr. 
Mayer's portraits living counterfeits of nature. 

Gurneys' photographs of the Lieutenant Gen- 
erals are the finest specimens of that class of art, ' 
and elicited from Lieut. Gen. Grant the follow- 
ing comi>limentary letter : 

(Copy.) 
Headquarteus Armies of the U. S. 
Messrs. Oilrney <6 Son : 

De,\u Sirs : I. have the pleasure of acknowl- 
edging the receipt of a largo Photograph of 
myself, taken at your Art Gallery in New York 
city. It is pronounced one of the best yet taken , 
by acquaintances who can j udge better of such 
matters than I can. 
Please accept my thanks for your kindness in 
' thinking of sending me, not only one of them, 
but also a similar picture of Lt. Gen. Winftold 
Scott. 

Very respectful Ij', your obt. servt. 

U. S. Gii.\NT, Lt. Gen. U.S. A. 
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(Continued fi'ODi No, 1.) 

The next letter is directed to Count Castlglione. 
In it be expresses bimselt coucermng the Ideal. 
He deQiics it in the simplest manner. He does 
not assert, — as they do, in whom the anticipa- 
tions of the creative spmt are lacking,— that the 
Ideal is something universal, abstract, evanescent, 
which by the removal o'individual characteristics, 
rises gbost-like from objects, but that it is a 
newly created and definite form of inat substan- 
tial Life which wells up everywhere— Natm-e,— a 
Life, however, which only reveals ItseU" to him 
who has received the gift of discerning it, each iu 
his own peculiar manner. This Raphael explains 
as the Ideal, and be docs so in such simple words 
that we teel he is giving expression to thoughts 
that are to him ot a common and every-day 
character. 

" I shoald account myself a groat master," he 
writes, "were there but half the great things iu 
'The Galitlan Woman,' of which your Lordship 
speaks; I recognize, however, in your words the 
love which you cherish toward me. As tor the 
rest, I conliess, that Iu order to paint the form of 
a beautiful woman, I must see many of tbem, and 
under the condition, if I would select the most 
beautiful of all, that yotir Lordship stand by my 
side. Since now a correct judgment is even of as 
Infrequent occurrence, as are beautiful women, 
therefore I bring to my help a certain Idea, which 
exists in my mind. Whether this idea possesses 
any artistic excellence 1 do not know, but yet 1 
give myseU much pains to attain It, and herewith 
I commend mo to your Lordship." 

The Count Baldassare Castlglione was one of 
the most brilliant and celebrated men ol his time, 
distinguished by Intellect and tine taste. This 
letter is dated the same year In which Raphael 
was Anally named by the Pope as the archltect-ln- 
chlef of the building of St. Peter, with an annual 
salary of three hundred gold scudl. Raphael re- 
ceived the building In a miserable condition ; he 
changed It from the foundation up, abolishing 
alto ether the plan of Bramante, to which, how- 
ever, In later years, Michael Angelo again re- 
turned. 

At the same time with the appointment of Ra- 
phael, a brief of the Pope appeared, by which he 
warns the people of Rome that no one use a stone 
at all suitable In the building of St. Peter, until 
Rapliael shall have given his consent. By this he 
was placed In a position to control the excava- 
tions and to save many monuments of ancient art; 
then was the time, when the greater part of the 
noble statues of antlqmty. which are now admired 
In museums, were here and there unearthed. 

After four years the artist laid before his master 
his report ot his doings as Conservator of the city 
of Rome, and this document may be regarded as 
a model for all reports of a similar character. It 
begins by recognizing the superiority of the an- 
cient Romans (of Greek art nothing was yet 
known) to whom many things seemed easy which 
we reckon as impossibilities. He relates how. In 
view of this, he has searched the city through and 
through, and has studied the old authors, and 
how it filled him with the greatest pain to see the 
corpse of the noble city of his tVithers, once the 
queen of the world, so pitifully rent 

He speaks next ol those who participated In the 
work of destruction, and does not conceal that 
the Popes themselves owed their lordly palaces to 
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this rula ; but adds, that now Leo X. has been 
called to amend all this. 

He then describes what plan he has drawii up 
of old Rome, and what one he has designed for 
new Rome; ho passes judgment first upon partic- 
ular buildings, then In general upon the architec- 
ture of the ancient Romans, and subsequent 
changes down to ids owu time; and ho concludes 
vrtth an exposition of the technical geometric aids 
which must bo employed. 

The whole letier Is subdlvUled iu the clearest 
manner Into Its several parts, and coulains after 
the development of the practical standpoint ex- 
pressions of the noblest enthusiasm (or the art of 
the ancient Romans. The reader spontaneously 
places Mmselfby the side of Raphael and follows 
him from line to line, as though these things 
were the most pressing alfalrs of the d.ay, and cen- 
turies had not since sped by. He i'cels with what 
freshness the artist took everything in hand, and 
how easy the things were to him which he under- 
took. While such acharg-c lay aside from the 
occupations to which he surrendered himself, 
while even the supervision of the erection 
of the Immense church was of less Impor- 
tance to him than the pictures, of which one 
followed after another, and each was a new and 
unexpected revelation ot his soul, he yet 
had time for his friends and the women whom 
he loved; he did not seek solitude, HUe Michael 
Angelo, he opened wide his arms and drew the 
world, which he loved, to his heart. And all this 
strength united with "what youthful beauty 1 When 
he died, there was no aitist In Rome who did not 
weeping follow his bier, and the Pope bimselt, 
when he received the news of his death, broke out 
In bitter tears. 

felice e beaia anima, exclaims Vasari, after 
he had described with what dignity and magnifi- 
cent ceremonial his obseqtilcs were attended, who 
does not willingly speak of thee. In order to praise 
thee and thy works ? The painter's art, when such 
an ai-tist died, might well have laid itsell In the 
grave, (or it remained blind upon earth when he 
closed his eyes. We, who live after him, imitate 
the excellent example which he has left us, and, 
as his art deserves and our duty is, we shall ever 
speak of him with thousand-tbld respect. For he 
brought art,— color, composition,— to perfection ; 
no one could long, no one could hope, however 
far he should go, to reach a higher point than he. 

While Vasari so writes, he seems, for the mo- 
ment, to have quite forgotten . Michael Angelo. 
He always ranks the latter as the greater master, 
and thus thought many of bis contemporaries, 
who classed Raphael under him. But it is as If 
his reflections on the death of this wonderfiil spirit 
had dispelled all recollection of Michael Angelo, 
who, working on for many jeai-s after Raphael's 
disappearance, alone and without a rival, deferred 
by his powerlul works that decadence of art which 
ensued immediately after him. iJicbael Angelo 
was In Florence when Raphael died. The report 
goes, based more upon intimations than upon 
direct expressions, that the two men were opposed 
to each other. The one did not need the other— 
they ."sought to out-rival and out-rank each other. 
This Is as much according to nature as we find it, 
when we read In old poems that two heroes who 
met, fought together until it was apparent who 
could conquer the other. But when two eagles 
fly emulously toward the sun, they are not, there- 
fore, enemies, and the feeUng between them Is not 
the envy which separates smaller natures from one 
another. They feel their sU-ength, and each 
wishes to be the first; modest reserve would be 



